POST-WAR POLITICS
been necessary during the war, and of launching out into its hous-
ing, land and road schemes in 'an orgy of extravagant finance3.
The break of this industrial boom came in 192i, when indus-
tries were beginning to work normally again and the first peace-
time reaction of extravagant spending had died down. A trade
depression was revealed in the growing unemployment-rate and
in the frequent strikes. The ex-Serviceman who lost his tem-
porary employment was no longer a hero but a good-for-nothing
living on public charity. The Government began to divest itself
of embarrassing responsibilities. There was much talk of 're-
trenchment', and of 'wielding the axe9. It was the task of Sir
Eric Gcddes, then Minister of Transport and a former railway
manager, to wield this axe, and he and it figured prominently
in cartoons and newspaper comments of the time. The projects
of the National Industrial Conference were abandoned. The
Government became more cautious in its housing schemes and
gave up its war-time control of the railways, having kept it only
long enough to assist in the grouping of the various lines into
four large systems: L.M.S., L.N.E.R., G.W.R., and Southern.
Government control of the coal industry during the war had
worked fairly smoothly, and in 1918 the miners had demanded
nationalization of the mines. The commission appointedin 1919,
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Sankey, to enquire into
the coal industry, actually endorsed this demand and recom-
mended the raising of wages. Wages were raised and, after a
twelve-day strike in October 1920, slightly raised again. In
March 1921, however, when it seemed clear that the boom in
manufactures was ending, and that the demand for coal would
decrease, Government control was withdrawn. The mine-owners
then wished to revert to wage-rates that would vary from district
to district, on the ground that some mines were more expensive
to run than others and so could not afford the prevailing high
rate. The miners put forward an alternative scheme: a uni-
form wage to be paid out of a national pool of profits, which
would enable the poorer districts to be supported by the richer.
The mine-owners could not agree among themselves to accept
this, and on ist April 1921 the miners came out on strike. The
railwaymen and transport workers usually supported the miners
in what was known as the Triple Alliance, but this time they
were restrained by their leaders, J. H. Thomas and Frank
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